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THE MESSAGE 


seems not only appropriate but necessary that your President present 
brief report and possibly some recommendations this last issue the 
JOURNAL for the year. 

Our Editor and his staff have done magnificent job preparing and 
editing the several issues the JOURNAL. sure all our members 
would wish express Dr. Lord and his staff our great appreciation 
and our hearty thanks for their services have all been given gratuitously 
the Council. 

Mrs. Adgate, our Treasurer-Manager, has given all her energy and time 
serve and promote the Council every possible way. efforts 
have been made more difficult because our annual meeting was postponed. 
She has been aided, however, our Chapters the country over because 
they have had able and responsibe leadership. Our Chapters have promoted 
many splendid local programs and activities. Through such splendid leader- 
ship and through such splendid Chapter work the Council carrying through 
the war period. gaining steadily strength and. prestige. These gains 
are tribute all our officers and members alike. 

Members every professional group and particularly those such 
profession ours need meet frequently and exchange experience. The 
many new developments and the rapid changes which are always accelerated 
during war period make early meeting the Council urgent. Medicine, 
public health, psychology, psychiatry and social work are all advancing 
their respective fields are.in ours. One the major functions our 
Council and our Chapters provide opportunities for all our 
humanitarian and remedial professions meet, exchange and share our 
gains. Accordingly, soon travel regulations are removed your officers 
and directors will plan and arrange for such conference. 

Improved and extended educational facilities and increased support for 
educating exceptional children are being developed rapidly. States every 
part the nation are passing authorizations and appropriation acts are 
extending the scope and benefits provided existing laws. Cities the 
country over are re-evaluating their special education programs de- 
termine how they can improved and whether not they should ex- 
tended. Private and philanthropic agencies are re-shaping their programs 
with new emphasis education. They invite our cooperation and as- 
sistance. need theirs. 

can truly say the close this year and certainly prospect for 
next year that have our work cut out for letters that spell in- 
creased and new s-e-r-v-i-c-e-s for exceptional children. 


President 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


The Expanding Program Occupational Therapy 


The great crisis through which civilization passing has necessitated 
reappraisal the forces that enhance the quality and efficiency the 
citizens tomorrow. provide the best possible education and training 
all children, including exceptional children, absolutely essential 
strong and enduring democracy. 

The addition occupational therapy program special education 
not radical move, but progressive one. Just medicine see 
more and more attention being given the study and treatment the pa- 
tient whole, generally known psychosomatic medicine, education 
see much more consideration being given the development the 
individual both mentally and physically the highest level that his innate 
abilities permit. 

Occupational therapy, although primarily concerned with treatment, 
does contain elements education and re-education, and therefore has 
fundamental place rehabilitation programs. Special education, while em- 
phasizing education, also carries some its applications element 
treatment. this latter factor that warrants the introduction occupa- 
tional therapy and physical therapy. This pioneer use these therapies 
the education exceptional children will watched with great interest 
throughout the country. 

The use occupation therapeutic measure centuries old, but the 
scientific and systematic training therapists began with the first World 
War. Since then the courses and schools occupational therapy have great- 
increased both number and stature. Occupational therapy was original- 
employed only the neuro-psychiatric field medicine. The greater at- 
tention now given psychosomatic medicine plus the more highly trained 
and proficient therapists have shown the value this therapy many other 
fields. The years between the world wars saw extension its use 
hospitals for the tuberculous, hospitals for the crippled and injured, 
children’s hospitals and even general hospitals. This extension has caused 
some specialization and specialized training this field therapy. has 
also caused increased demand for therapists civilian institutions. 

The casualties war have created such urgent and unprecedented 
demand for occupational therapists the treatment and rehabilitation 
the returned soldier that the supply cannot keep with the needs. Every 
possible effort has been made increase the supply without lowering 
standards training. The schools occupational therapy have increased 
their enrolment crowded capacity. New schools have been organized. 
Special courses and graduate courses have been launched and hundreds 

(Continued page 254) 
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Tribute Pioneers: Berry, Wallin 


Charles Scott Berry: Teacher and Counselor 


Charles Scott Berry, 
Director Ohio State 
University’s 
Special and Adult Educa- 


tion, eligible for retire- 
ment from his profession- 

year. very fine 


gentleman whose breadth viewpoint, 
clarity vision, soundness judg- 
ment, and depth sympathy have en- 
deared him all who have been privi- 
leged know him—to you, Dr. Berry, 


the Journal pays homage! 


Charles Scott Berry was born 
Hamlin, Kansas May 23, 1875. 
prepared for college Quitman Aca- 
demy, Hiram, Ohio. continued 
Hiram College for his bachelor’s de- 
gree 1903, then Harvard for 
his master’s 1905 and his doctorate 
1907. 1907-08 studied the 
University Berlin Harvard 


fellowship. 


Dr. Berry held teaching posts 
Hiram College, Harvard, and the Uni- 
versity Michigan before going 
Ohio State 1930 professor 
psychology, and director the Bureau 
Special Education which was soon 
expanded include adult education. 
While the University Michigan 
Dr. Berry also served consultant 
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psychology and special education for 
the Detroit Public Schools. 


During 1917-19 Dr. Berry’s talents 
were used the Army its 
division physical reconstruction 
where was first captain and later 
major. Among other positions 
distinction held Dr. Berry was the 
chairmanship the committee spe- 
cial classes the 1930 White House 
Conference Child Health and Pro- 


tection. 


The reader referred Who’s Who 
for further information regarding Dr. 
Berry’s professional affiliations, his 
articles and bulletins, his honors. How- 
ever the greatness Dr. Berry’s per- 
sonality and work cannot measured 
terms formal evaluations. 
former student has recently described 
Dr. Berry “the most completely 
adequate person university in- 
that been his 
privilege know” 
“His courage, forth- 


structor has ever 
“truly 
great teacher.” 
rightness and unimpeachable integrity 
gave power his recommendations 
with the result that governors, legisla- 
tive bodies, superintendents schools, 
boards education and congressional 
committees have not only respected 
but have had implicit confidence 
any proposals recommendations 


made.” 
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director the Divi- 
sion Special Education 
and Mental Hygiene for 
the Delaware State De- 
struction and the Wilm- 


ington Public Schools, 
tire the close the present school 
year. That energetic, exacting, dy- 
namic personality will live the 
minds all who personally 
known Dr. Wallin, will his profes- 
sional endeavors live the well-being 
the thousands benefited. truly 
great pioneer innumerable phases 
special education, the Journal salutes 
Dr. Wallin! John Edward Wallace 
Wallin was born Page County, Iowa 
January 21, 1876, the son 
and Emma Wallin. 1897 re- 
ceived his degree from Augus- 
tana College; 1899 his from 
Yale; the Ph. from Yale 1901. 
1901-02 Dr. Wallin did post-doctor- 
ial work Clark University. 

For nearly half century Dr. Wallin 
has been very active many phases 
special education. has been 
energetic college teacher, clinician 
supervisor and director special 
education both city and state pro- 
grams; director teacher training; 
diligent research worker, and 
extensive contributor professional 
literature. partial list his con- 
tributions summarized from private 
correspondence follows. 
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established several travelling psycho- 
educational clinics serve 
schools, namely, private university, the 
University Pittsburgh, 1912; state 
university, Miami University Ohio, for 
state-wide services, 1921; and state 
education department, Delaware, 1936. 


Dr. Wallin reports that established the 
first psychological 
clinics for the epileptics the world, the 
New Jersey State Village for Epileptics, 
1910; the Pittsburgh area, 1912; the 
St. Louis area, 1914; the Baltimore 
Public Schools, 1929; the Wilmington 
Public Schools, September 1935; and 
the Delaware Public Schools (through pri- 
vate grants), in January, 1936. 


conducted the public demonstration 
psychoeducational clinics international 
convention and exposition, the Fourth 
International Congress School Hygiene 
Buffalo, 1913, and the Panama-California 
San Diego, 1915. 


1914 established the first departments 
divisions special education the St. 
Louis Public Schools. Similar departments 
were established the Baltimore Public 
Schools 1919; and the Wilmington and 
Delaware schools 1932. 1921 estab- 
lished the department for the training 
special-class teachers Miami University. 


Dr. Wallin reports that wrote the first 
public school laws for the education 
handicapped children the states Mis- 
souri 1919 and Delaware 1939. ad- 
dition wrote the first Federal bills for 
the establishment department for handi- 
capped children the Federal Office 
Education, which finally eventuated the 
creation the post Senior Specialist 
the Education Exceptiona] Children. 


Dr. Wallin has published textbooks the 
Education Handicapped Children; Clinical 
Psychology, and several standardized tests. 


Dr. Wallin has been dynamic force 
the field special education. 
has been pioneer many activities. 
The Journal wishes recognize this 
work and his contributions 


time. 
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The Occupational Therapist Work 


Introduction 


ORN profession out World 

War occupational therapy now 
finds itself involved with the rest 
civilization World War II. Founded 
basic principle human exis- 
tence, namely the need all mankind 
scribed “remedial activity” the 
with “work” the 
treatment. cannot better ex- 
pressed than was Edna Ferber’s 
book, Peculiar Treasure, which 
she said that along with millions 
others, she had been work. wor- 
shipper. her, work had been 
sedative, stimulant, exercise, 


” 


“work cure 


escape, diversion, and passion. Oc- 
cupational therapy (carried under 
medical prescription) makes work 
all those things for the benefit 
the patient. The physician indicates 
trained therapist obtains those results 
through the application variety 
remedial activities occupations. The 
exercise and stimulation helps restore, 


desired, 


nearly normal possible, the 
person who has suffered disease in- 
jury. 
SCOPE THE FIELD 
The two major aspects which Oc- 
cupational Therapy assumes are (1) 


techniques and services occupational therapy. 


Marjorie Fish 


medical (It used treatment ad- 
junct practically all forms dis- 
ability) (2) psychological and socio- 
logical (It deals entirely with indi- 
vidual personalities and such must 
employ those precepts which consider 
(a) the patient important from the 
neck from the neck down; (b) 
the importance knowing what kind 
what kind disease person has—in 
short, treating the whole man.) 

the following sections this ar- 
ticle illustrations the application 
media the various fields are afford- 
the reader. Briefly, the purposes 
this type therapy are follows: 

Diversional and Recreational— 
tonic therapy aid mental re- 
habilitation. (This often supplies the 
socializing element good group ther- 
apy.) 

Functional—prescribed activities 
planned assist restoration arti- 
cular and muscular function, im- 
prove general condition, build 
physical endurance and work 
ance. 

Educational—that exciting trend 
which carries adult education into the 
hospital field. (Regular study courses 
ranging from cultural subjects through 


The Journal presents this article account the professional 


The article has been prepared five 


prominent members the profession. Each contributor has dealt with one aspect the 


broad program activities. 
plications many other fields. 


regret that space does not permit discussion ap- 
The services patients with tuberculosis and 


mentally deficient persons are serious omissions which will noted many readers. 


Columbia University. 
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commercial and vocational are made 
available patients.) 

Pre-vocational—comprising work 
proccesses stepping stone prep- 
aration for the return the patient 
his former employment further 
vocational education. (This applied 
therapeutic conditioning process and 
orientation the materials and vigor 


trade training.) 


TRAINING THERAPIST 

What being done enable the 
modern occupational therapist ac- 
quire the necessary 
ground practice and develop pro- 
grams meet these challenging as- 
pects physical rehabilitation? The 
answer the professional educa- 
tion occupational therapists. The 
courses established the time 
World War upon order the 
Surgeon General, were twelve weeks 
length. answer General 
Pershing’s request the then called Re- 
construction Aides, after 
orientation, went overseas with the 

1923 the American Occupational 
Therapy Association set standards 
for training which were followed until 
1936. Then the Council Medical 
Education and Hospitals the Ameri- 
can Medical Association entered the 
picture. The requirements established 
that time, based upon the previous 
groundwork, were three academic 
years (or twenty-five working months) 
with educational prerequisite 
least one year college. Candidates 
already possessing degree could com- 
plete requirements sixteen months. 

Until 1941 there were only five 
schools the United States (one 
Canada) training occupational thera- 
pists. Today there 


which are fully accredited. There are 
least four others which have pro- 
fessional curricula designed meet 
the American Medical Association 
standards, but which yet are too 
new for full approval. This increase 
indicative the attempt meet 
the demand for trained registered oc- 
cupational therapists. graduate be- 
comes registered through national ex- 
amination upon completion ac- 
credited course. 


The curriculum American 
Medical Association approved school 
today meets 
ments the biological, social, and 
clinical sciences. This curriculum 
bound with the principles and prac- 
tices Occupational Therapy, and the 
techniques the therapeutic activities 
used treatment. The background 
the therapist anatomy, physio- 
logy, pathology, kinesiology, neurology, 
orthopedics, general medicine, and sur- 
gery gives her the working basis 
her technical knowledge 
standing the physical implications 
disability. The social and economic 
implications, vital part the 
whole rehabilitation picture today, are 
met courses psychology, so- 
ciology, adult education, vocational 
guidance, social and educational agen- 
cies, etc. 

The therapist’s primary function 
assist the treatment the dis- 
ability the patient. She must, the 
same time, help prepare the patient for 
any vocational economic readjust- 
ments which the disability may impose. 
Rehabilitation not and cannot 
one agency performance. Therefore 
member ‘the rehabilitation team 
which interested military and 
civilian personnel alike. 
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With Orthopedically Handicapped Adult 


occupational therapist mem- 

ber team professional work- 
ers which engaged the interesting 
game rehabilitating temporarily 
permanently handicapped people. The 
captain the team the physician; 
makes the diagnosis and prescribes 
the appropriate medical, surgical, 
psychiatric service. The physician’s 
team players consists the nurses, 
the physical and occupational thera- 
pists, the social workers, the rehabili- 
tation workers, and others whom 
dicated. 

The objective playing the game 
the adjustment the handicapped 
person his maximum independence. 
Winning depends upon the intelligent 
analysis the individual’s needs and 
upon the wisdom and skill with which 
each participant renders service and 
relates the service which render- 
ing that the other players the 


team. 


The total rehabilitation process 
based the greatest possible degree 
physical, emotional, social, and eco- 
nomic restoration. The process starts 
the onset the illness accident 
and continues without hazardous in- 
terruption until the rehabilitant can 


carry independently. 


The chief roll the occupational 
therapist that assisting the re- 
storation function the disabled. 
Disabled people have many related 
needs that her contribution goes much 
further than supervising exercise. 


Taylor 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Orthopedic conditions, such frac- 
tures, require period immobiliza- 
tion for the affected part before direct 
treatment can started. This period, 
during which there frequently 
lack supervision, one the great- 
est hazards later recovery func- 
tion. Anxieties, fears, and poor habits 
develop, and inactivity the unaf- 
fected parts the body may affect 
general circulation and retard repair 
the injury. 


During the convalescent period the 
occupational therapist 
many these destructive processes 
from occurring normalizing the 
possible. She supervises activities 
which keep the uninjured parts 
good muscle tone, improve circulation, 
and keep good emotional and social 


balance. 


The recovery rate the physical 
handicap may greatly influenced 
the patient’s emotional and social ad- 
justment, and 
must directed toward meeting the 
needs the whole person and not 
just the obviously disabled physical 
member. 


Occupational means “that which en- 
gages attention” and opens un- 
limited resources which may 
therapeutic value applied with skill 
meet the physical, emotional, 
social needs the patient. Such ac- 
tivities handcrafts, work processes, 


Milwaukee. 
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recreations, drama, music, reading, and 
study make the mediain the thera- 
pist’s medicine kit. treating ortho- 
pedic handicaps, emphasis placed 
the return muscle power and phy- 
sical function; therefore occupations re- 
quiring exercise are used. 


The physiological basis for restora- 
tion function, immediately following 
crippling illness accident, (1) the 
healing tissue through improving 
circulation the affected area; and 
(2) increasing muscle power pre- 
vent overcome muscle weakness 
which might cause permanent 


cap. 


The physical therapist contributes 
the physiological restoration through 
heat and massage, which improve cir- 
culation and speed the healing pro- 
cess. active and passive exercise, 
she overcomes contractures and as- 
sists restoring muscle joint 
function. Her treatment essentially 
subjective and highly supportive one. 


soon active exercise indi- 
cated, the patient starts occupational 
therapy objective type 
exercise which hastens physical re- 
covery and adjustment independ- 
ence. The activity selected not only 
furnishes the prescribed exercise but 
interesting the patient that 
forgets his difficulties. Frequently 
the patient while totally absorbed 
creative work does that which be- 
lieved impossible. 


with 


JOE 


The experience Joe Mazinski, 
years old, illustrates sound rehabilita- 
tion planning. While Joe was work- 
ing garage, had compound 
fracture the leg. During two months 
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hospitalization, while his leg was 
helped him study radio repairing. 
This was something had always 
wanted learn. 


The day after the leg cast was re- 
moved was sent home crutches 
and referred curative workshop 
for treatment regain the muscle 
power and function his leg. 
that there would interruption 
his studies, the hospital occupational 
therapist telephoned the workshop 
therapist inform her about Joe’s 
interests and aptitudes. When ar- 
rived the Curative Workshop 
saw the work benches and tools that 
would use. 


Each day Joe had heat, massage, 
and exercise for his leg the physical 
therapy department. Then went 
the workshop where not only 
continued with radio repairing but 
exercised his leg bicycle type 
jig saw. first his muscles were 
weak that could hardly push the 
pedals the saw, but time went 
harder and harder wood and made 
toys for his little niece and tool box 
and radio box for 


When started the Curative 
Workshop, could not walk without 
crutches. Then was given walk- 
ing exercise with hand rails for sup- 
port and then steps climb. These 
steps were graded height. first 
two-inch step was hard, but was 
not long before mastered regular 
step and stairs. Trolley steps were 
then possible, giving him greater in- 
dependence getting about. 


After six weeks, when was able 
walk without his crutches the oc- 
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cupational therapist arranged for him 
start course radio repair the 
Vocational School. continued with 
treatments each morning the Work- 
shop and went school the after- 
noon. When was discharged from 
the workshop the close twelve 
weeks, tock full-time course 
the Vocational School, graduated, and 
was placed radio repair shop 
where now assistant manager. 


TOM 


Tom Maloney another man who 
made good readjustment spite 
minor permanent handicap. Tom’s 
hand was caught punch press 
defense plant. The ring finger 
the right hand was amputated and the 
hand crushed. During the four weeks 
that was the hospital the 
tional therapist found that Tom had 
good stamp collection but had never 
had time paste his stamps into 
book. His wife brought the stamps 
and book the hospital. Through 
the hospital library obtained books 
telling about the countries from which 
his stamps came. Tom went work 
pasting stamps his book, and was 
surprised the skill developed 
with his left hand, and how rapidly the 
days passed. 


discharge from the hospital his 
doctor referred him the Curative 
Workshop, where ‘he had heat, mas- 
sage, and exercise for the right hand. 
The first day when tried use his 
injured hand was stiff that 
could not bend his fingers. But 
wanted make some little book 
shelves for his house, and started 
sanding piece wood. The 
sandpaper block was built that 
was large enough for him grasp, 
and gradually regained function 
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that could handle smaller blocks 
and tool handles. 

Within five weeks could use his 
hand almost well before losing 
the finger. was working said, 
“That just the way use hand 
work, and want get back the 
job.” The doctor discharged him the 
following day, and went back 
his old machine the plant. 


SUMMARY 


This discussion has dealt primarily 
with the prevention the reduction 
permanent handicap through ade- 
quate, early care. has demonstrated 
that disability need not necessarily 
constitute employment handicap 
adequate rehabilitation services are 
available and intelligently integrated. 
The need sheltered workshops will 
reduced when total rehabilitation 
planning available during the acute 
time illness after accident. 

However, there will always need 
special services for those people 
who cannot physically rehabilitated 
normal employment. For them will 
needed community workshop and 
home employment where the job ad- 
justed the physical requirements 
the individual and the handicapped 
person can trained partly 
wholly self-supporting. 

The occupational therapist has 
important role the rehabilitation 
program which strives for the adjust- 
ment the permanently handicapped 
full and satisfying life. She 
necessary member team working 
under the supervision physician 
and relating her service that the 
many other players the fascinating 
game rehabilitation. 
sincerely, “He alone handicapped 
who thinks is.” 
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With the War Injured 


advances surgical techniques, 

the use plasma, sulfonamide 
drugs and penicillin, together with the 
organization and equipment field 
medical units the Zone Combat 
and hospitals the Communication 
Zone, have resulted the saving 
out every 100 men wounded 
battle who reach hospitals. But this 
far better situation than prevailed 
World War when per cent 
wounded failed survive. This it- 
self puts larger burden the Army 
General Hospitals the Continental 
United States, which these men are 
eventually transferred, not much 
because the added numbers, but 
result the fact that these added 
wounded who probably would have 
died under former conditions are suf- 
fering from the most severe types 
injury which require 
ment one kind another. One 
the most important these oc- 
therapy. 


MANY APPLICATIONS 


Occupational therapy given 
Army hospitals has wide range 
application. one form another, 
almost every type in- 
jury and for neuropsychiatric condi- 
tions. The Occupational Therapy De- 
partment supervises all diversional and 
craft work addition carrying 
out specific treatment regimes. 
used for the benefit soldiers who 
have lost, have had impaired, the 
function hands, arms, shoulders, 
back, legs and feet. Patients who 


Elizabeth Smedes 


have undergone plastic surgical pro- 
cedures where there have been muscle, 
bone skin grafts profit from func- 
tional treatment with occupational 
therapy. Through constructive activ- 
ity, modified necessary individual 
needs, muscles amputation stumps 
are exercised maintain muscle tone 
and prevent stiffening neighbor- 
ing joints. Later, after the prosthesis 
(or artificial limb) has been fitted, the 
patient with amputated arm learns 
how operate the hooks attached 
the end his prosthesis. The psy- 
chological and emotional factors must 
handled intelligently and the proper 
sympathy extended the patient, al- 
though this must not overdone. 
The occupational therapist posi- 
tion guide the patient through these 
emotional states. The patient with 
ampuated leg referred the Phy- 
sical Therapy Department where 
learns walk with his artificial limb. 

The blind and the deaf, upon their 
return the United States, are sent 
certain hospitals specializing the 
treatment such conditions. Occu- 
pational therapy used extensively 
these hospitals training the patient 
maintain himself, and adjust him- 
self new environment limited 
his degree vision hearing. 
period orienting the patient pos- 
sible vocational work teaching him 
the fundamentals the particular type 
work for which, with his limitation, 
best suited, started the oc- 
cupational therapy shops. Here, too, 
the psychological ‘factors loom large; 


R., Chief, Occupational Therapy Reconditioning Section, 
Office the Surgeon (ASF, Headquarters Second Service Command). 
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but through activity graded his 
ability and progress, the patient gains 
self-confidence and degree secur- 
ity. 

For the psychoneurotic, especially 
the so-called war neurosis type, 
great value the over-all treatment 
program. The patient’s activities are 
prescribed the psychiatrist, and are 
addition group therapy and 
the individual conferences held the 
medical officer. The activities the 
occupational therapy shops offer assur- 
ances relaxation from emotional ten- 
sion. Correlated with properly bal- 
anced program physical activity, 
educational classes all kinds, and op- 
portunity for recreation, these occupa- 
tional therapy activities 
phases the treatment program the 
“war neurosis” group. 


The use crafts for bed patients 
both interesting and beneficial, and 
forms part the reconditioning pro- 
grams all Army hospitals. Crafts 
have definite therapeutic value. sol- 
dier with fractured leg and trac- 
tion confined bed for some time, 
but his hands, arms and his shoulders 
are free and uninjured. Atrophy from 
disuse can forestalled the use 
these members. accomplish this, 
graded exercises are given physical 
education instructors, but there 
limit which man’s interest mere 
exercise can held. There 
mental stimulus and the satisfaction 
accomplishment from day day 
lacking. Craft work provides addi- 
tional exercise, stimulates interest and 
gives definite emotional satisfaction. 


The patient with his leg traction 
who makes knotted belt gets exercise 
for his shoulders and back muscles 
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the knotting done over shoulder 
level. The elbows are flexed and ex- 
tended alternately and use the 
fingers brings into play the small dig- 
ital muscles necessary for finer 
movement. Furthermore, although 
these exercises are limited the 
upper part the body, general cir- 
culation improved and this con- 
tributes materially the healing pro- 
cesses the leg. Again, the emotional 
and psychological factors the 
tient confined bed are often more 
difficult manage than the actual 
surgical medical condition from 
which the patient suffers, and have 
very definite effect the convales- 
cence. 


VOLUNTEER WORKERS 


Craft work, although carried 
volunteer workers the American 
Red Cross, must under the medical 
supervision the war officer and un- 
der the technical direction the oc- 
cupational therapist. Craft work for 
the treatment injured members 
not the work the volunteer, but 
done the occupational therapist only 
prescription the Medical Officer. 
Diversional and recreational programs, 
crafts other type, however, have 
definite psychological values and can- 
not minimized. 


SPECIALIZED ASSIGNMENTS 


Such broad program occupa- 
tional therapy cannot carried 
one individual. The occupational ther- 
apist has become specialist within 


her field. Although her training has 


been broad and has included all phases 
the subject, Army hospital she 
will assigned.to that particular 
phase for which she best suited 
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her experience and interest. The ther- 
apist who has had large experience 


the treatment functional 


abilities will ordinarily assigned 
work the functional occupational 
therapy shop. Those who have worked 
with the blind and the deaf may ex- 
pect assigned one the spe- 
cial centers caring for such disabilities. 
Those who have had any considerable 
experience working with the mentally 
ill are assigned 
designated for the treatment neuro- 
psychiatric disorders. all hospitals 
the diversional recreational program 
carried volunteers; but the 
trained therapist who primarily in- 
terested craft work will find chal- 


With the Mentally 


EOPLE who are mentally ill are not 

greatly different from so-called nor- 
mal persons. They may have exag- 
gerated traits conduct behaviour; 
distorted warped ideas thoughts; 
false beliefs. The symptoms which 
are manifest may depression 
great sadness; elation great excite- 
ment; overactivity both speech and 
physical movement; lack confidence 
with complex disbelief oneself; ab- 
normal fears; antagonism toward their 
families; lack attention; inability 
one’s work the office the 
home. 


The first thing which the therapist 
does when she receives patient for 
whom physician prescribes occupa- 
tional therapy become acquainted 
with him. She meets him normal 


State Hospital, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


lenging task supervising such pro- 
gram. 

The occupational therapist 
Army hospital follows her specialized 
experience and training, but regard- 
less the type work which she 
may assigned, her knowledge all 
fields will increasing constantly; 
and she forever gaining wider 
knowledge the latest methods 
treatment and procedures all fields 
medicine, surgery and neuropsychi- 
atry. Every occupational therapist 
the Army can have the satisfaction 
knowing that she contributing 
small measure the recovery the 
soldier who injured, whether such 
injury physical mental. 


Mabel Wicks Nelson 


person and attempts establish 
friendly relationship. From the phy- 
sician she has already learned the fun- 
damental difficulties the particular 
patient. conversation she attempts 
learn his special interests and apti- 
tudes for the purpose outlining 
program treatment. 


ADJUSTMENT PERSONALITY PROBLEM 


The occupational therapist trained 
recognize personality irregularities, 
iour indicative certain psychoses. 
Her training has included thorough 
study crafts with complete analysis 
the craft its flexibility 
adapting various types pa- 
tients—sedative, stimulating, relaxing, 
simple, complex. ‘It not possible 


Netson, R., the Director Occupational Therapy, Ypsilanti 
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say that particular craft will always 
helpful with certain type men- 
tal illness, since there too great 
variability personality. Guided 
general principles, however, the thera- 
pist seeks her contact with the patient 
and from there outlines individual 
program treatment. 


For very depressed person may 
simple, routine task such wind- 
ing brightly colored yarn until atten- 
tion has been gained. Very gradually 
more complex work introduced, al- 
ways with idea its being “atten- 
stimulating color 
From 


technique 
winding the next step might knit- 
ting crocheting pot holder the 
patient’s ability concentrate suf- 
ficiently aroused. The next step might 
knitting scarf, afghan squares; 
and then child’s sweater. The choice 
articles made must de- 
termined part the interest the 
patient. the patient, though de- 
pressed, has aversion knitting, 


execution. 


then amount persuasion knit 
would helpful.. The therapist 
alert the patient’s interests well 
her needs. The same result might 
obtained with many other crafts 
equally adaptable simplicity and 
gradation. 

The choice activity must very 
different for the overactive person, 
the one who restless, who cannot con- 
who has physical 
energy. may destructive 
clothing and property. Suitable types 
initial activities for the woman pa- 
tient this type might tearing car- 
pet rags, ravelling old knitted articles; 


centrate, 


for man—breaking apart wood boxes 


the material used other work, 
mopping, cleaning, any 
numerous short tasks. These patients 
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work quickly, lose interest quickly, 
and want something new do. Tasks 
need large, involving consider- 
able muscular activity, sedative na- 
ture, and course suited part, 
the patient’s general interest. Forcing 
patient some activity not 
necessarily beneficial. 

Supplementary the craft work 
the psychotherapy given the ther- 
apist her conversation with the pa- 
tient. The personality the therapist 
important; too, the ability estab- 
lish rapport with patients essential 
success. The therapist must 
alert the mental and physical con- 
duct the patient and the content 
speech. She must make report such 
findings the physician, since such 
observations may helpful his 
diagnosis and treatment the patient. 


ARLENE 

Arlene, intelligent young woman, 
college graduate, interested com- 
mercial art, was despondent, restless, 
suicidal thought, resentful any 
supervision. Her physician assigned 
her occupational therapy for the 
fidence and interest living. 
first she was almost asocial, and she 
was assigned work group. Her 
first project was embroidery which 
she planned the design herself. She 
was given opportunity select crafts 
which she could use her knowledge 
design. She made Christmas cards 
for the other patients which helped 
her become part the group and 
establish interest outside her- 
self. She recognized that one her 
problems was tendency start some- 
thing and then lose interest it. She 
cooperated with the therapist com- 
pleting one project before she started 
another, and doing some work she 
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did not like especially. The latter was 
disciplinary nature for her. She 
fidence. Before she left she was able 


With Crippled Children 


accept supervision, and had learned 
direct others. few months she 
returned her own work with re- 
newed interest and confidence. 


CCUPATIONAL therapy treat- 
ments given handicapped chil- 
dren resemble from physical stand- 
point those given adults with similar 
handicaps. However, 
ends here. The occupational therapist 
and her allied professional associates 
realizing that the immature child, 
spite his disability, will become the 
adult citizen tomorrow capable 
constructive social contributions work 
together encourage him, 
train him physically, mentally, socially, 
emotionally and spiritually toward that 
goal. this personal factor which 
intensifies interest giving occupa- 
tional therapy treatments children. 
Although problem discipline may 
factor for anyone 
working with children, compensation 
found the unending challenge 
their unfolding naivete, cheerfulness, 
hopefulness, 

Many institutions treating handi- 
capped children still make provisions 
for only the physical improvement 
their patients. They disregard such 
factors the habits idleness, and 
the attitudes irresponsibility that 
are being instilled. period time 
spent hospital should op- 
portunity for something better than 
education comic books. 


was pointed out the introduc- 


Grace Johnson 


tion that occupational therapy has four 
major purposes—diversional, function- 
al, educational, and prevocational. The 
writer wishes comment one 
these functions. 
ments occupational therapists will 
become, the writer believes, 
moded occupational therapists 
has the term busy work teachers. 
Instead being merely diversional, 
the opportunities must provided for 
personality development through cur- 
riculum enrichment, socialization with 
emphasis creativeness, constructive- 
ness, and guidance better habits 
and increased skills. These personality 
enrichment programs, through occupa- 
tional therapy, benefit patients ‘in all 
children’s hospitals, including those 
treating infantile paralysis, 
culosis, and cardiac 
the two last named, mental relaxation 
that results from pleasing occupations 
also induces the necessary physical 
relaxation. 


INDEPENDENCE—A PRIMARY GOAL 


child, regardless the nature 
his handicap, should encouraged, 
trained, and given the opportunity 
becoming independent possible, 
that may develop his potentiali- 
ties and use his abilities constructive- 
for the best benefits mankind. 


Miss Grace R., Michael Dowling School for Crippled Children, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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The first essentials toward independ- 
ence are locomotion, understandable 
speech, and self-care such feeding 
These are not 
cerebral 


and dressing himself. 
self-acquired with 
palsied children they are with phy- 
sically normal children. Instead, some 
who are severely crippled may even 
possess the advantage normal men- 
tality, and yet spend lifetime striving 
toward these primary goals. 

Parents and others who work with 
the handicapped child are apt feel 
sorry for him. Not realizing the ex- 
tent which the child can develop 
self-independence, and 
time saved dressing and feeding 
him themselves, they deprive him 
the joy, the satisfaction, and the sense 
personal worth that results from do- 
ing things for himself. 


COOPERATION NEEDED AMONG SPECIALISTS 


Cooperation among all concerned 
with the care the handicapped child 
utmost importance. The doctor 
and the physical therapist who lay the 
foundations treatment; the correc- 
tive gymnasium instructor, concerned 
with the child’s locomotion and phy- 
sical functions; the speech clinician, 
who instructs the child understand- 
able speech; the occupational therapist, 
the nurse, the dental hygienist, the so- 
cial workers, the classroom teachers, 
the parents, the church, the neighbors, 
and the child himself—all need 
work together for the best welfare 
the child. 


SPASTIC 


The occupational therapist instructs 
the child self-help activities. Need- 
exercises the form crafts and 
games are given for their functional 
value. The treatment well illus- 
trated James who spastic with 
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involvements all four extremities, 
including contracted flexor muscles 
his shoulders, elbows, and wrists, but 
hyperextension his fingers. 
interested making wooden paddle 
which will attach comeback 
ball. His treatment includes relaxa- 
tion the contracted flexors and 
strengthening opportunities 
strengthen the flexors. gain these 
exercises, sits the desk which 
his paddle securely fastened 
means hand screw and clamp. The 
edge perpendicular him. 
grasps one-inch sandpaper-covered 
dowel stick with both hands, brings 
his wrists into extension, then takes 
time let himself feel relaxation 
the muscles his shoulders, elbows, 
and wrists before 
smoothing operation pushing the 
sandpaper block away 
When the paddle completed, James 
will get his needed exercises while 
having the fun bouncing the ball. 


SELF-MOTIVATION ESSENTIAL 


Hospitals offering only physical 
therapy and arts crafts for the child 
patient need functional exercises 
lose that necessary intermediate step 
having the child himself motivate 
the principles his treatment and 
habituate their usage. That the link 
that permits the child carry over 
and apply the necessary exercise 
receives physical therapy the 
rest his living, the classroom, the 
home, and his neighborhood. 

The occupational therapy treatments 
are given through the media work 
and play. They stimulate initiative, 
creativeness, constructiveness, good 
work habits, and sense responsi- 
bility; while functionally benefiting 
the child. 
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Sources Research Literature 
Special Education 


student who interested re- 

search special education con- 
fronted with many problems locat- 
ing the available literature. Valuable 
studies may appear any many 
educational periodicals. Unfortunately 
not all these periodicals are included 
any one the standard indexes. 
Many periodicals are specialized and 
have very limited circulation and 
consequently may overlooked. 
order provide some assistance 
locating material this article cites the 
principal sources. 

GENERAL SOURCES 

Alexander’s How Locate Educa- 
tional Information and Data 
standard source help. includes 
descriptions library sources in- 
formation, library skills, methods 
finding information, data specialized 
sources educational information, 
preparation bibliographies, etc. The 
student who needs training locating 
educational information will find this 
relation worthy careful study. 

Standard texts research edu- 
cation should consulted the stu- 
dent who wishes become familiar 
with the more general sources. Good, 
Barr and Scates’ Methodology Edu- 
cational Research especially recom- 
mended. While this text 
marily with types research and the 
particular technique which employed 
each, great deal guidance giv- 
how locate information and 


Lord 


how organize for use. 


Lindenau and Alexander have pub- 
lished excellent summary the 
principal 
the handicapped child 
the November, 1938, issue the 
Journal Exceptional Children. 
includes the standard references 
such topics aids, courses 
study, directories, research, history, 
teacher training, and the several types 
handicapped children, Titles 
periodicals, sources abstracts, names 
associations, sources book re- 
views are likewise given. Reprints 
the article may obtained for fifteen 
cents from Dr. Carter Alexander, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

There are number bibliographies 
available which give more less 
selected references one more 
fields special education. The ma- 
jority the articles these lists are 
general professional interest and 
not report the results research. 
One can usually tell from the title 
whether given article based re- 
search. 

Selected References the Educa- 
tion Exceptional Children have been 
published the May issue the 
Elementary School Journal since 1933. 
These references are carefully selected 
specialists and represent the best 
periodical literature available. 


Bulletin Current Literature 


Lorp, Director Special Education, Michigan State Normal Col- 


lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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Interest Crippled Children Workers 
monthly mimeographed bulletin 
published the National Society for 
Crippled Children. includes rather 
complete bibliography periodical 
literature, bulletins, books. 
may borrowed free charge 
from the Bureau Information the 
Society. 

and Summaries 
Education contains more than 4,000 
annotated bibliographies and summar- 
ies listed under author 
The fields special education are 
among the subject entries. contains 
material published before July, 1935, 
and therefore has limited usefulness to- 
day. 

The Bibliographic Index ex- 
source published biblio- 
graphies and therefore provides 
quick source great deal litera- 
ture the field. One must turn 
the Defective and Delinquent Class for 
listing the major heading under 
which the references may found. 

The Education Index has sub-title 
for bibliographies part the 
Many sources 


cellent 


tion education. 
information are given these listings. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES RESEARCH STUDIES 


Bibliography Research Studies 
Education The Bibliographies are 
published each year the Office 
Education and include information 
master’s and doctor’s theses educa- 
tion. section entitled Exceptional 
Groups includes the special education 
material. The following numbers have 
been issued date: 


No. Year Covered 


1933-1934 
1934-1935 
1935-1936 
1936-1937 
1939-1940 


The following sample entry will il- 
lustrate the style and information re- 
ported thesis. 

3853 Hiskey, non-verbal test 
learning aptitude (especially adapted 
for young deaf children). Doctor’s, 
1940. Nebraska, (Abstracted in: Uni- 
versity Nebraska. Abstracts doc- 
trinal dissertation, 1940: 71-84) 

Describes the development scale for 
determining the learning aptitudes young 
deaf children, and its standardization. (From 
1932-1940, 328) 

Journal Educational Research— 
Each year the January issue the 
Journal publishes Doctor’s Thesis Un- 
der-way Education. Approximately 
fifty universities sent titles for inclu- 
sion recent issues. Studies are list- 
cludes the names 
where the work was completed and 
the advisor: topical index pro- 
vided which gives cross-reference 
each thesis numbers. The follow- 
ing illustrative listing. 

Barr, Survey the Location 
and Distribution Gifted Children 
Pittsburg schools. Pittsburg, Yoakam. 
(Jan. 1942, 363) 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted 
American Universities—A yearly vol- 
ume this publication beginning with 
1932-34 available. compiled for 
the Association Research Libraries 
and includes listing title doctor 


dissertations accepted the leading 


American universities. Dissertations 
are listed institution and subject 
index provided. Data provided 
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the policy each university its 
practice publishing and 
providing loan service. institu- 
tions have copies these available for 
approximately half the in- 


loan; 
stitutions publish abstracts. 
resentative listing follows: 


Harvard 
ALBERT. Post-encephalitis Chil- 
dren and Methods for their Treatment 
1944, 56) 


ABSTRACTS AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Psychological Abstracts The Ab- 
stracts are published monthly with 
two issues during December. Each is- 
sue contains about four hundred ab- 
stracts articles, monographs, bulle- 
tions, etc. Each volume indexed. 
Complete data are given the source 
each article and the name the 
person who prepared the abstract. The 
following typical abstract and 
shows the types information which 
given. 


2427 The drawing ability 
mentally retarded children. genet. 
Psychol., 1940, 57, 259-277.—30 retarded 
and normal children made 474 draw- 
ings (1) illustrate stories, (2) when 
drawing from free choice, (3) re- 
sponse such instructions 
you did yesterday,” (4) copying 
other pictures. Analysis these draw- 
ings showed that not only did drawing 
ability increase somewhat with but 
retarded children drew somewhat bet- 
ter than normal children the same 
MA. Characteristics the drawings 
retarded children are described, to- 
gether with the various techniques em- 
ployed evaluating the material—D. 
Spelt (Mississippi). (From XV: 
263) 


Child Development Abstracts and 
are six is- 
sues year—February through De- 
cember. Each issue includes abstracts, 
bibliography periodical literature, 
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and special section book notices. 
cumulative author and subject in- 
dex given each volume. 


544 Burton, Mary. “The hearing and read- 
ing comprehension vocabulary among 
High School Seniors.” School Review, 
52: 47-50, 1944. 

Two forms the O’Rourke Survey 
Vocabulary, one presented orally and 
the other given 175 high school sen- 
iors. For the group whole and for 
the sexes separately the mean score 
reading comprehension although the boys 
were superior the girls both tests, 
the differences were not statistically sig- 


nificant. (From 18:123) 


Abstracts This pub- 


Education 
lication devoted 
books and 
ture all fields education. Titles 
which should consulted include: ex- 
ceptional children, physically handi- 
capped, and rehabilitation. 

(Admin., vet. affairs) 


Disabled 
483-487, 


1242 Hines, Frank 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Veterans. Bus. Ed. W., 24: 
May, 1944. 

analysis the servicemen’s aid 
Act 1944, with explanations the 
three divisions the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service. (From Oct. 1944; 
163) 


REVIEWS RESEARCH STUDIES 

Reviews Education Research— 
The Reviews are one the best 
sources research information avail- 
able educational topics. Research 
each major fields education 
summarized about every three years. 
The following numbers have dealt 
with areas special education: 


June 1944—Chapter I-IV Inclusive 

June 1941—Chapter I-VI Inclusive 
December 1940—Chapters II, III, IV, VI, VII 
October 1940—ChapterV. Section 
February 1940—Chapter III 

April 1939—Pages 180-84 

December 1936—Chapters II, III, VI, 
April 1936—Chapters VIII, 

February 1934—Pages 81-82 

June 1933—Chapter 

April 1933—Chapter 
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Encyclopedia educationat research 
—The Encyclopedia contains sum- 
mary outstanding studies for the 
following groups atypical children— 
gifted, mentally defective, problem 
children, and delinquents, 
sically handicapped. Other sections 
treat handedness, individual differ- 
ences, special schools and classes, and 
speech pathology. highly selected 
bibliography given each topic. 

Journal Exceptional Children— 
Extra Issue—An extra issue the 
Journal was published January, 
1938 which summarized the research 
literature special education. While 
the summaries are too condensed 
provide the reader with details, there 
whether given reference pertinent 
the research problem 
vestigated. 


INDEX AND ABSTRACT SERVICES FOR 
PERIODICALS 


index usually provided for 
usually found the last number 
the volume. Occasionally periodical 
publishes index which covers sev- 
eral years. For example, the Ameri- 
can Annals the Deaf published for 
November, 1944, includes classified 
list all articles printed the Annals 
from 1926 1935. (Data other 
indexes for this publication are given 
this volume.) The research worker 
has rely the use special in- 
dexes such Reader’s Guide, Educa- 
tion Index, 


The International Index and Read- 
Guide are commonly used sources 
information for periodical literature. 
Neither them now cover educational 
journals. The former contains articles 
pure sciences and the humanities, 
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the latter, articles popular and 
general nature. Consequently, the stu- 
dent should check the list period- 
icals which given the index de- 
termine the exact sources which are 
included. 


The Education Index provides the 
best service educational periodicals. 
However, few the specialized jour- 
nals which are major importance 
this field study are included 
this index. For example, does not 
include articles from American Jour- 
nal Diseases Children, Laryngo- 
scope, Journal Mental Deficiency, 
and Mental Hygiene. The reader 
must not overlook the 
many the best research ar- 
ticles appear education 
journal such Elementary School 
Journal, Journal Educational Re- 
search, Teacher’s College Record and 
therefore will shown the Educa- 
tion Index. Consult the general sec- 
tion Children for listing sub-titles 
and the title Special Education. 


Quarterly Cumulative Index Med- 
icus includes coverage many the 
professional journals which are in- 
terest persons special education. 
Articles the medical aspects han- 
dicaps can readily found this in- 
dex. Articles from the periodicals re- 
ferred the above paragraph which 
were not included the Education 
Index may found the Quarterly. 


The index and abstract service for 
some the principal periodicals which 
are interest students special 
education are given tabular form 


below. will noted from the table 


that only two the periodicals are in- 


dexed the Education Index—the one 
source which most students educa- 
tion are accustomed consult for 
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references. Over half them are 
covered Index Medicus. number 
them are not covered the above 
mentioned indices. 

Psychological Abstracts give the best 
coverage for these journals. Child De- 
velopment Abstracts and Bibliography 
does include articles from many 
these periodicals. However new 
publication and consequently was not 
listed the sources from which this 
summary was compiled. The reader 


therefore referred directly Child 
Development Abstracts for information 
its coverage. 

apparent from the data pre- 
sented that the usual sources consulted 
for references topics general 
education are inadequate for coverage 
many the periodicals special 
education. Each research topic must 
considered separately terms 
the best sources consult for index 
service. 


INDEX AND ABSTRACT SERVICE 
FOR CERTAIN SPECIALIZED PERIODICALS 


JOURNALS 


American Annals the Deaf ....... 
American Journal Hygiene ....... 
American Journal Mental Deficiency ... 
American Journal Orthopsychiatry 
American Journal Public Health and 
the Nation’s Health ........... 
Journal Abnormal Psychology and 
Social .............. 
Journal Exceptional Children ..... 
Journal School Health ........... 
Journal Speech Disorders ........ 
Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation 


Outlook for the Blind and the Teachers 


Physiotherapy Review 
Psychiatric Quarterly 
Sight Saving Review 
Training School Bulletin ........... 
Understanding the Child ............ 


INDEXES ABSTRACTS 
Educ. Medicus Educ. Psychol. 


For details index service for each publication see the Periodical List given 


elsewhere the article 


Recently included 
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DATA PERIODICALS 

partial list periodicals which 
are interest students special 
education given below. Standard 
information given for each publica- 
tion. Most the data taken from 
Ulrich’s Periodical Directory (1943). 
Many the details given change from 
year year due changes editor, 


editorial policy, 


AMERICAN ANNALS THE DEAF 


Conference executives American 
Schools for the Deaf; Convention Ameri- 
can instructors the deaf, 
Monthly (Sept.-May). $2.00. George Banta 
Publishing Co., 450 Ahnaip St., Menasha, 
Wis. Index, Cumulative index. Indexed: 
Education Abstracts, Occupational Index, 
Public Affairs Information Service, Psy- 
chological Abstracts, Bibliographic Index. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL DISEASES 
CHILDREN 


1911, Monthly, $8.00. American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Abstracts and book reviews. 
Indexed: British 
chemical abstracts, Chemical 
Nutrition abstracts and Reviews, Psycho- 
Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL HYGIENE 


School hygiene and public health, Johns 
Hopkins University, 
$12.00. 615 No. Wolfe St., Baltimore, Md. 
Cumulative index. 


Indexed: Biological Abstracts, Chemical 
Abstracts, Psychological Abstracts, Quar- 
terly Cumulative Index Medicus. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL MENTAL DE- 
FICIENCY 


1896. Quarterly. $4.00. American Asso- 

ciation Mental Deficiency, 372 Broadway, 

Albany, Abstracts, Bibliography, 

Book review, Illustrations, Cumulative in- 
dex. 


Biological Abstracts, Psycholo- 
gical Abstracts, Quarterly Cumulative In- 
dex Medicus. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL ORTHOPSY- 


CHIATRY 


journal human behavior. American 
orthopsychiatric association, 
terly. $6.00. George Banta Publishing Co., 
450 Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis. Book re- 
view, Illustrations, Index, Cumulative in- 
dex. 


Indexed: Psychological Abstracts, Quarter- 
Cumulative Index Medicus. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 


HEALTH AND THE NATION’S HEALTH 


$5.00 American Public 
Health Assoc., 1790 Broadway, New York, 
Abstracts Bibliography, Book re- 
view, Index. 

Indexed: Book Review Digest, Chemical 
Abstracts, English Index, Affairs 
Information Service, Quarterly Cumula- 
tive Index Medicus, Reader’s 
Periodical Literature. 


CRIPPLED CHILD 


1924. Bi-monthly. $1.00. National Society 
for Crippled Children the United States 
America, Inc., 221 Fourth Street., Lorain, 
Ohio. Bibliography, Book review, Illustra- 
tions, index. 


Indexed: Psychological Abstracts. 


JOURNAL ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

1906. Quarterly. Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, Book review. 
Indexed: Education Abstracts, International 
Index Periodicals, Psychological Ab- 
stracts, Quarterly Cumulative Index Medi- 
cus. 


JOURNAL CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1945 Quarterly. $4.00. Medical College 
Building, University Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vermont. Book reviews. new 
publication. Complete data are not avail- 
able). 


JOURNAL EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, department the National Edu- 
cation Association. 1934. Monthly, (Oct.- 
May). $1.00 Saranac, Michigan. 
graphy, Book review. 

Indexed: Psychological Abstracts, Educa- 
tion Abstracts. 
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JOURNAL SCHOOL HEALTH OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND AND THE 


1927. Monthly (Sept.-June). $2.00. Ameri- TEACHERS FORUM 

can School Health Association, 3335 Main 1907. Monthly (Sept.-June) American 
Street, Buffalo, New York, Abstracts, Book Foundation for the Blind, 16th 
St., Y., Cumulative Index, book review, 


Indexed. Education Abstracts. 


review, index. 


Indexed: Education Abstracts, Psycho- 


logical Abstracts. 
PHYSIOTHERAPY REVIEW 
JOURNAL SPEECH DISORDERS American physiotherapy association. 
Bi-monthly. $2.50. 737 Michigan Ave., 
1936. Quarterly. $3.00. American Speech Chicago, Abstracts, Bibliography, Book 
Correction Association, 15th and High Sts., reviews, Illustrations. 
Medicus. 
Indexed: Bibliographic Index, Psycholo- 
gical Abstracts. PSYCHIATRIC QUARTERLY 
New York State Department Mental 
LARYNGOSCOPE Hygiene, 1927. Quarterly. $2.00. State 
nose, and throat. Official organization of: 
American Otological Society, Inc., New Indexed: Psychological Abstracts, Quar- 
York Academy Medicine, Section terly Cumulative Index Medicus. 
1896. Monthly. $6.00, 
Laryngoscope, 640 So. Kingshighway, St. SIGHT SAVING REVIEW 
Louis, 10, Missouri. Index. 1931. Quarterly. $2.00. Society 
Indexed: Quarterly Cumulative Index for the Prevention Blindness, Inc., 1790 
Medicus. Broadway, Y., Y., Abstracts, Biblio- 
graphy, Book review, Index. 
Indexed: Education Abstracts, Quarterly 
MENTAL HYGIED 
Cumulative Index Medicus, Psychological 
1917. Quarterly. $3.00. National Commit- Abstracts. 
tee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1790 Broad- 
Jay N 4 9. OK "evi dex. 
way, 19., Book review, index TRAINING SCHOOL BULLETIN 
icals, Public Affairs Information Service, minds have not developed normally. 1904. 
Psychological Abstracts, Quarterly Cum- Monthly 
ulative Index Medicus. School, Vineland, review, 
NERVOUS CHILD Indexed: Education Index, Psychological 
Abstracts. 
Quarterly journal psychopathology, psy- 
chotherapy, mental hygiene and guidance UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
Grune and Stratton, 443 Fourth New National Committee for Mental Hy- 
Indexed: Education Abstracts, Psycholo- 


gical Abstracts. 


Indexed: Bibliographic Index. stracts, Book review, Illustrations. 
] 


HABILITATION VOLTA REVIEW 
American occupational therapy association. American Association 
1922. Bi-monthly. $5.00 per vol. Williams teaching speech the deaf. 
and Wilkins Co., Mount Royal and Guil- Monthly. $2.00. Volta Bureau, 1537 Thirty- 
dord Aves., Baltimore, Md. Book review, fifth St., W., Washington C., 
Abstracts, Index. trations, index. 
Indexed: Psychological Abstracts, Quar- Indexed: Education Index, Psychological 
terly Cumulative Index Medicus. Abstracts. 
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NEW GRANTS AWARDED NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
VIRUS RESEARCH 
University California, The George Williams Hooper Foundation, 


Stanford University School Medicine, San Francisco 12,460 
Michigan Department Health, Lansing 12,620 

AFTER-EFFECTS RESEARCH 
Columbia University, College Physicians and Surgeons, 

Massachusetts Géneral Hospital, 6,000 
The State University Iowa, College Medicine, Iowa City ............... 5,000 

EDUCATION 
The American Association Medical Social Workers, Chicago 35,000 
University Minnesota, The Medical School, Minneapolis .................. 9,213 
The American Physiotherapy Association, New York 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 1,800 
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Reviews 
MICROBES THAT CRIPPLE 
Arthur Turner 
Compere, M.D. The National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children, Inc., 
Elyria, Ohio. 1944. $2.50. 241 pp. 
This written 


book information the relation- 


with 


book, layman’s 


source 


ship between 
crobe organisms and crippling condi- 
The clear, direct 

familiar an- 


humans. 

style; the free use 
alogies explain complex theories; 
histories; 
diagrams 


tions 


the use case 


author’s own unique and 
illustrations are outstanding features 
the short, the book 
both entertaining 
pelling. The frequent use historical 
background developing the discus- 
sion many diseases will 
cularly valuable teachers. Few 
books public health are more rich- 
historical thread 


book. 


woven with the 
traceable any epoch-making medi- 
cal discovery. The excellent charts 
and sketches are also valuable teach- 
ing aids. 
Unfortunately, 
crept into the text, 
otherwise excellent health 
page 211, stated era 
abounds with stories men like Reed 
and Ricketts, both whom gave 
their lives the deadly microbes they 


were investigating.” Reed did not die 


which mar an 


yellow fever, but appendicitis—two 
years after the yellow fever experi- 
ments Cuba were terminated. 
the next paragraph the statement 
made that “The discovery that yellow 


fever trypanosomes are carried the 


saliva the female mosquito, Aedes 
aegypti, was all that Gorgas needed 
know.” Yellow fever not caused 
trypanosomes, but rather 
filterable virus. the final para- 
graph the book, one would question 
the statement that lack garbage col- 
lection and disposal plays such im- 
portant part the reduction dis- 
ease crippling conditions. would 
more correct say that lack 
adequate sewage disposal would men- 
ace the health populations. dis- 
cussing the treatment osteomyelitis, 
the authors fail mention the im- 
portant effect which the introduction 
penicillin has had upon this dis- 
ease. 

Not only should this book use- 
ful teachers special classes, but 
should serve source book the 
junior and senior high school level 
units communicable disease. 
should also worthwhile addition 
college libraries. 


LEFT HANDED WRITING 
STRUCTION MANUAL, Warren 
Gardner, 1945, The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Danville, 
Ill. Paper, pp. 28. $.60. 


Every elementary 
knows what problem presented 
the left handed writer. esti- 
mated that class thirty 
thirty-five, there will one four 
left handers whom real hand- 
writing instruction given, 
other than what they can get, re- 
verse, from the directions for the right 
hander. 


Any conscientious teacher facing 


this problem will greatly aided 
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Dr. Gardner’s LEFT HANDED WRIT- 
ING INSTRUCTION MANUAL. 
preparing this manual instructions, 
the author determined the needs 
left handed writers experimenting 
the University Iowa Psycholo- 
gical and Speech Clinic and public 
schools with variety instructional 
methods. then prepared manual 
mimeographed edition, used suc- 
cessfully since 1937. 


The aim this manual point 
out certain fundamental features 
handwriting, the practice which per- 
mits easier acquisitation left hand- 
writing than present systematic 
manuals. 


The teacher may use this manual 
guide and source technique 
The chief prin- 


and demonstration. 


ciples presented are the position 


the paper, development uniform 
slant and forward flow writing. 
There are fifty-one exercises com- 
prising nine lessons. 


Adults who have lost the use the 
right hand industrial accident 
war casualty, will also find this man- 
ual useful acquiring left handed 
writing. This manual should 
every classroom. 


INFORMATION FOR DIRECTORY 
DESIRED 
The Child Welfare Federation 
New York City (435 Ninth Avenue, 
Zone has undertaken the responsi- 
bility for the preparation direc- 
tory facilities for physically handi- 
capped children who are also mentally 
retarded. The Federation wishes 
learn the private institutions 
New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut. 
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Among the Chapters 


TERRE HAUTE 

have officially adopted “The 
Terre Haute Council for Exceptional 
Children” our chapter name. Our 
immediate plans are for dinner meet- 
ing this spring, and three meetings 
within the coming school year. For 
the future look forward an- 
nual all-day conference, with minor 
business and professional meetings 
throughout the year. 

are cooperating with the Spe- 
cial Education Clinics the Indiana 
State Teachers College and the Indi- 
ana Society for Crippled Children 
with plans for the Special Education 
Workshop which will held from 
June June 23. Many national 
leaders are participating the Work- 
shop. 

BERNADINE SCHMIDT, 
President 


GREATER CLEVELAND 

The Greater Cleveland Chapter held 
dinner meeting Brown’s Cottage, 
February 27. New officers and ad- 
visory board members were elected. 

The speaker the evening, Assist- 
ant Superintendent Mr. John Fintz 
voking talk Post-War Planning 
Versus Current Problems. believes 
that “if can direct our undivided 
attention current problems, will 
adequately prepared for all the 
anticipated post-war problems.” 

Among the seventy guests were Dr. 
Herschel Grime, director mathe- 


matics, Dr. Leslie Frye, Director 


Visual Education, and Mr. Arthur 
Baker, Director Science. Mrs. 
Eleanor Baumrucker Sowinski 


School drew many comments ap- 
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proval for her attractive and novel 
table decorations, 
Secretary 


FORT WAYNE CHAPTER 

previous years, the Fort 
Wayne Chapter the International 
Council has held monthly dinner 
meetings. 

accordance with the purpose 
the Council, our program 
has endéavored arrange programs 
which will create better 
standing the exceptional child 
within our school and within the home 
teachers 


and community. The 


cipals, regular class room 
and members the Parent Teacher 
Association Council have been invited 
each meeting, and special oc- 
casions invitations have 
members the city social agencies. 

One the most inspirational and 
challenging programs the year was 
panel discussion concerning the 
“Attitudes Toward the Exceptional 
Child” under the leadership Miss 
director the 


Louise Brumbaugh, 
Bureau Research. 
nurse, school principal and mother 
handicapped child discussed what 
the prevailing attitudes are, what the 
attitudes toward the handicapped 
should be, and how these attitudes 
could attained. 

another meeting Mr. John Ridley, 
secretary the Social Center for 
Negroes, addressed “Race Rela- 
tions Fort Wayne.” were shown 
that order live democratic prin- 
ciples, must provide equal oppor- 
tunities for all races. special em- 
phasis was made regard the op- 
portunity for education. 

the March meeting, Miss Mabel 


Holland, director Elementary In- 
struction, planned instructive and 
practical discussion “Social Liv- 
ing Developed Through Social Stud- 
Miss Holland was assisted 
the director Visual Education, the 
director Art, and teacher 
primary special room. 

Two special projects have been 
sponsored our chapter: the 
generous contributions our mem- 
bers enabled join with the 
Needle Work Guild providing real 
Christmas for needy family; second, 
our schools have cooperated with 
showing movie order raise 
This enterprise has made 
under- 


money. 
possible for 
privileged child summer camp 
and bring Fort Wayne out- 
standing speaker some phase 
Special Education. This year will 
our privilege have Miss Audrey 
Hayden, executive director the 
Illinois society for the Prevention 


send 


Blindness. 

the last meeting the year 
which will open all members 
the faculty and the citizens the 
community, there will display 
and demonstration work done 
the special rooms and materials show- 
ing the work all other departments 
special education and special serv- 
ices offered the children Fort 
Wayne. 

GRISELL, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 

For the past two years The Minne- 
apolis Special Teachers’ Association 
has been working toward reciprocal 
understandings for Special Education 
and the Community. 

The Association bringing close 
very successful year, sponsoring 
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Spring Luncheon Saturday, May 
12th, the Radisson Hotel. 

Special 
Superintendent Willard Goslin and 
other local administrators, representa- 
tives the State Department 
Education, social agencies, and 
various civis groups. Members the 
St. Paul Chapter are especially in- 
vited attend. 

Mrs. Mabel Sandberg, one our 
teachers Special Education has 
written play entitled, We, the Chil- 
dren. The play designed give 
encouragement our returned veter- 
ans who are adjusting some type 
handicap. 

The characters the play are none 
other than exceptional children who 
are practicing the philosophy edu- 
cation, and therefore life, which 
“we, the children” and the teachers 
have all subscribed. 


OUR PHILOSOPHY SPECIAL EDUCATION 

democratic society the people 
any given community are responsi- 
ble for the education all the. chil- 
dren that community, including 
all types exceptional children. 
Every child, including 
capped child, far his handi- 
cap will permit, should participate 
all activities normal child his 
age. should accepted child 
the community. 

The type education offered should 
with need. This 
usually necessitates.a modification 
program and curriculum. 
different type organization may 
necessary. also essential that 
persons handling him understand his 
problems. For the exceptional child, 
education should concerned not 
only with intellectual and social de- 
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velopment, but also with minimiza- 
tion handicaps, utilization abil- 
ities, and adjustment individual 
differences, essentials for happy 
and worthwhile life. Philosophy 
something live by. worthless 
not practiced. 

The implementation such 
philosophy requires the cooperation 
each member the community. 


Our Cover Portrait 

Everett Elwood the President 
the American Occupational Ther- 
apy Association. Since 1938 has 
served this capacity for the Asso- 
This organization now com- 
thousand 


ciation. 
prises approximately two 
members, which about thirteen hun- 
dred are registered occupational ther- 
apists. Mr. Elwood has prepared the 
Guest Editorial for this issue the 
Journal. The leading article entitled, 
The Occupational Therapist Work 
has been prepared five prominent 
members the American Occupation. 
Therapy Association. 

Since 1921 Mr. Elwood has been the 
Secretary and Treasurer 
the National Board Medical 
Examiners. This provides 
qualifying examinations for medical 
students which admit successful can- 
didates state boards without fur- 
ther examination. Prior assuming 
this position was the secretary 
the New York Hospital Commission. 
Mr. Elwood honorary member 
the American Association 
and Alpha Omega Alpha, honorary 
Medical society. 


Executive 
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Brief Notes 


TRAINING PHYSICAL THERAPISTS 
SUBSIDIZED 

critical shortage qualified phy- 
sical therapists which endangers the 
proper care infantile paralysis vic- 
tims has caused The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis approp- 
riate $1,267,600 for the training 
these vitally needed specialists, Basil 
O’Connor, president 
cently. 

Present day medical treatment 
patients with infantile paralysis de- 
mands more and more physical ther- 
apy Mr. O’Connor explained. phy- 
sical therapist technician who uses 
physical agents such heat, electric- 
ity, light, exercise, rest, muscle 
training and similar methods con- 
trast the use drugs, biological and 


surgical techniques. 


“Today there are only 2,500 qual- 
ified physical therapists, whom 
more than half are the Armed 
Forces. With earlier and more exten- 
sive use such methods treat- 
ment, imperative the treatment 
infantile paralysis, twice the num- 
ber already trained could used for 
this disease alone. estimated that 
additional 5,000 could used 
right now, not only for the treatment 
infantile paralysis, but also for aid- 
ing recovery from many other diseases 
and disabilities.” 


The $1,267,600 program developed 
under the guidance special com- 
mittee established the field phy- 
sical therapy consists three parts: 


(1) $1,107,006 for 
train new physical therapists 
(2) $82,000 for fellowships pro- 


vide additional teachers and, 
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(3) $78,600 for general development 
the field physical therapy. 


“We feel,” said Mr. O’Connor, “that 
this step constitutes one the out- 
standing contributions which 
American public has 
the March Dimes the fight 
against infantile paralysis. 


“The National Foundation since 
was organized 1938 has spent 
now more than million dollars 
the development the fields phy- 
sical medicine and physical therapy. 


“This new program designed 
provide urgently needed personnel 
necessary fulfill the National Foun- 
dation’s pledge that complete medical 
care will assured, far possible, 
for infantile paralysis victims, regard- 
less age, race, creed, color lack 
financial ability pay for services 


rendered.” 


Under the chairmanship Dr. Irvin 
Abell, Louisville, Kentucky, chair- 
man the Board Regents the 
American College Surgeons, spe- 
cial committee has been formed as- 
sist the development the new 
program. addition Dr. Abell 
includes: Dr. Donald Armstrong, 
New York, 2nd 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
Dr. Max Peet, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, Chief, Neuro-Surgical Section, 
University Hospital and Professor 
Surgery, University Michigan Medi- 
cal School; Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
Chicago, Editor, The Journal the 
American Medical Association; Dr. 
Arthur Watkins, Boston, Di- 
rector the Department Physical 
Therapy, Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital; Dr. Westmoreland, 
Chicago, staff, Council Medical 
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Education and Hospitals the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; Miss Jessie 
Stevenson, New York, President 
the American Physiotherapy Associa- 
tion; Miss Lucille Daniels, Acting Di- 
rector, Division Physical Therapy, 
Stanford University; and three repre- 
sentatives the National Foundation, 
Mr. O’Connor, Dr. Don Gudakunst, 
Medical Director, and Miss Catherine 
Worthingham, the National Founda- 
tion’s Director Technical Educa- 
tion. 

Preparation for entrance into ap- 
proved schools physical therapy re- 
quires graduation nurse, phy- 
sical educator, two years’ college 
training including biology and other 
sciences. Applications for schol- 
arships should made The Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Para- 
lysis, 120 Broadway, New York 


SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AWARDED 

Forty scholarships for the continu- 
ance engineering and scientific edu- 
cation were awarded March Wash- 
ington finalists the fourth an- 
nual Science Talent Search. Top 
awards, four-year scholarships $2,- 
400 boy and girl were granted 
Marion Cecile Joswick, 17, 
Brooklyn, Y., graduate Manual 
Training High School, and. Edward 
Malcolm Kosower, 16, Brooklyn, 
Y., resident and senior Stuy- 
vesant High School Manhattan. 


Miss Joswick, who has been gradu- 
ated from high school, already 


work war research for the Army. 


addition, the judges the Sci- 
ence Talent Search, conducted 
Science Clubs America and spon- 
sored the Westinghouse Electric 
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and Manufacturing Company, chose 
one girl and seven boys receive 
four-year $400 Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships. Thirty other young 
scientists received one-year Westing- 
house Science Scholarships worth $100 
each. 


NEUROPSYCHIATRIC CLINICS 
PROPOSED 

The National Neuropsychiatric Act 
which has been introduced into Con- 
gress Representative Percy 
Priest, Democrat, Tennessee, Bill 
2550, makes Federal provision for 
out-clinic treatment neuropsychi- 
atric patients advocated the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 


was revealed yesterday Dr. 
George Stevenson, Medical Di- 
rector. 


The bill provide for, foster, 
and aid coordinating research re- 
lating neuropsychiatric disorders; 
provide for more effective methods 
for prevention, diagnosis, 
ment such disorders; establish 
the National Neuropsychiatric Insti- 
Health Service; and for other pur- 
poses. 


Dr. Stevenson stated that this bill 
for the first time expresses Federal 
interest advancing knowledge 
mental illness commensurate with the 
size the problem. not only pro- 
vides for central research hospital 
near Washington, but prepared 
offer support universities and hos- 
pitals the pursuit psychiatric re- 
search. enables states initiate 
service patients, the absence 
which greatly impressed upon 
the needs many medically dis- 
charged veterans. 

Under this bill states could estab- 
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lish services that would stated that veterans are being dis- 
make unnecessary for many patients charged psychiatric basis and 


enter hospital. The bill also pro- back their homes where there 
vides for the training staff. With- are organizations capable doing 
out such provisions would prac- follow-up job. Delaware, for in- 
tically impossible establish clinics. stance, only out 1300 men dis- 


charged contacted mental hygiene 
clinic. They are getting along best 
they can until climax reached 
when they may become 
chotic cases which will require hos- 
pitalization. 

“The problems this war will 
enormously greater than those 
World War I,” Dr. Stevenson warned. 
“Few men spent one winter the 
first World War, whereas many have 
been subject the fatigues three 
winters war zones. Moreover, 
will hardly possible divorce the 
problems soldier John Jones from 
the rest the Jones family, which 
may also need care. All 
means that out-patient clinics with 
Emphasizing how such trained staffs are now and 
clinics are needed, Dr. will needed every community.” 


large proportion men dis- 
charged from the armed services have 
neuropsychiatric disabilities and 
not need hospitalization, but will need 
the kind assistance that can giv- 
out-patient clinics,” said Dr. 
Stevenson. such clinics have 
advanced greatly the past two dec- 
ades, quality service given, for 
the most part they are too few 
number service the needs the 
country. Meeting this need 
marily matter organization within 
the states but experience has shown 
that without some additional incentive 
and support will difficult for the 
states provide such service.” 


Guest Editorial 


(Continued from page 226) 
trained assistants have completed their special courses. Yet, the demand 
for qualified therapists still unfilled. This means that expansion the 
use this therapy civilian hospitals well fields special educa- 
tion will have wait most instances until the war demands lessen and 
the schools are able train more therapists. When that happy day comes, 
occupational therapy may depended upon its full share Amer- 
ica’s expanding programs the education, rehabilitation and restoration 


our citizens. 
President, 


American Occupational Therapy 
Association 
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for Epileptic Children, II: The 

Zerba, Margaret Kirk and Edwardson, 

Lida Smith, Careers Non-Academic 


Nelson, Mabel Wicks, Occupational 
MAY 


Revised Directory Chapter Officers 


(Continued from last issue) 


ONTARIO 
Hamilton Chapter 
Riddell 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ida Robb 


Toronto Chapter 

Duncan Campbell 
Nellie MacDonald 
TREASURER, Isabel Caldwell 


OREGON 
Portland Chapter 
Lyda Bell Hayes 
Mamie Rychard 
Madeline Dutton 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania Conference the 
Education Exceptional Children 
Millie Altrichter 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mrs. Douglas 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Saskatoon Chapter 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Miss McLeod 


TENNESSEE 
Tennessee Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Dr. William Leavell 
Vice Mrs. Poore 
Dorothy Bryan 
TREASURER, Rebecca McElroy 


TEXAS 


Houston Chapter 
Alberta Baines 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Stella Schulda 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College Education 
Chapter, Ellensburg 

Iris 

Vice Elva Peterson 

Dorothy Sorenson 


Seattle Chapter 

Angie Anderson 

Vice Alice Hougan 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Thomas Blaylock 


«ar 


Tacoma Chapter 
Lida Edwardson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Lelia Russell 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Lac Chapter 
Ethel Watson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ethel Wurm 


Delavan Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. Lowe 

Vice Mary Turnbull 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, John Moore 


Green Bay Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Grace Kelley 

Vice Evelyn Lukes 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Esther Erickson 


Janesville Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Gwen Mueller 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Gwen Hathaway 


Madison Chapter 
Carl Waller 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Cleone O’Brien 


Milwaukee Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Genevieve Bryne 
Presment, Alice Olwell 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, Margaret VanWie 


Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Dorothy Morgan 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Dr. Maurice Fouracre 
Racine-Kenosha Chapter 

Elizabeth Jones 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mrs. Enod House 


State Wisconsin Chapter 
Margaret Fitzgerald 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, George Diehl 


WYOMING 
Wyoming State Teachers Association 


Edna Stolt 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mabel Hinds 


CORRECTIONS 
Please send corrections 
MRS. BEULAH ADGATE, 

treasurer-manager, 
Saranac, Michigan. 
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